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This speculation, which is based on my experience, can perhaps be
confirmed by a more objective observation: no human being has as
great a sense of reality as a mother. It is often striking how with the
achievement of motherhood, implying, as it does, the strongest
possible turning to reality, the young girl who previously had
developed a profound intuition, loses this valuable gift and replaces
it with other, more realistic qualities.

The girl's strong bent toward fantasy and subjective experience
while giving birth to the positive qualities of in tuition and sympathy,
involves certain dangers. Excessive withdrawal from reality
strengthens neurotic tendencies. The girl's intellectual develop-
ment, her social adjustment, and her professional activity can
naturally be disturbed by excessive fantasying.

Fantasies, subjective experiences, and strengthening of the
intuitive faculty appear in the course of the girl's development.
They are also products of a sublimation that remains subjective
and emotional and that is typical of women; for this reason pre-
mature realization of vital goals does not seem to be advantageous
even under favourable circumstances. All the fruits of psychic
experience that begin to mature during adolescence must complete
the process of maturation. Only a mother who has partly sublimated
her motherliness during the waiting period will become a real
mother. Observation shows that a too early maternity involves the
danger of retarding this process of maturation. It is true also,
however, that there is a kind of "late maturation" in motherhood.
Thus, we often see emotionally infantile women who prematurely,
without being psychologically prepared for motherhood, become
mothers and who catch up with the maturation process during
pregnancy or with the birth of the child. War mothers provide us
with ample opportunities to observe this. Another danger is that
early motherhood makes such demands on the girl's incomplete
personality that all her activity is put to the service of the repro-
ductive function and her personality is crippled as a result.

These passive tendencies in the girl are not contradictory to the
frequently intense active strivings that she develops during adole-
scence. Many girls are forced by the pressure of social conditions to
work at some occupation, but they regard such occupations as
provisional. Even today it is striking how many women engaged in
active professional work await the moment when they' will be
supported by their husbands, and bitterly reproach a husband who is
unable to satisfy this demand. Many girls take up professions
because it is the fashion to do so or because of their social convictions;